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GLIMPSES OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS THE YOUNGER. 



My first recollections of my father date from a time when we 
were living in Devonshire Terrace, and just after his return from 
his first visit to America. One of the clearest of them is in con- 
nection with a certain American rocking-chair, which I presume 
he had brought back with him from the States, and in which he 
often used to sit of an evening singing comic songs to a wonder- 
ing and delighted audience consisting of myself and my two sisters. 
" The Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman," in the composition of 
which my father, and Thackeray, and George Cruikshank were ail 
supposed to have had some sort of hand, was one of these ditties, 
and used to be sung with a prodigious dramatic effect; and al- 
though it was considered to be in some way George Cruikshank's 
patent, I never could see so much in his version as my father 
made of it — although, in the days before the great George took to 
teetotalism and to flinging an infinite quantity of cold water over 
everything, there was, no doubt, a good deal of humorous extrava- 
gance about his declamation of the story of this noble lord of 
high degree. 

Another favorite song of ours — and I think my father enjoyed 
them all even more than we did — was one that was concerned 
with the history of Guy Fawkes ; " Guy Fawkes, that prince of 
sinisters, who once blew up the House of Lords, the King, and 
all his ministers." The beginning of each verse contained some 
startling statement of this kind, which was afterwards modified 
and explained away in what we considered a most artful and 
humorous manner. I forget exactly what happened to interfere 
with the final stage of Guy Fawkes's nefarious project, but in an- 
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other verse it was stated that G-uy " crossing over Vauxhall 
Bridge, that way came into London. That is, he would have 
come that way to perpetrate his guilt, sir. But a little thing 
prevented him — the bridge it wasn't built, sir," and also that 
when they wanted to arrest him ' ' they straightway sent to Bow 
Street for that brave old runner Townshend. That is they 
would have sent for him, for fear he was no starter at, but 
Townsend wasn't living then, he wasn't born till arter that." 
To each verse there was a chorus of the good old-fashioned 
sort, with an " oh, ah, oh, ri fol de riddy oddy, bow wow 
wow " refrain, and a great part of the point of the joke lay in 
the delivery of the introductory monosyllables; the first "oh" 
being given, as it were, with incredulity, or a tone of inquiry; 
the second "ah" strongly affirmatively, and the last "oh" 
with an air as of one who has found conviction not without 
difficulty. Some of Tom Moore's melodies also formed part of 
the repertoire, and there were no doubt others, which I have 
forgotten, but the impression of the singer, as he sat in that 
rocking-chair with us three children about or on his knees, has 
never in the least faded from my mind, though of his appear- 
ance at some other and later times the picture may be less vivid. 
My first experience, I think, of my father's extraordinary en- 
ergy and of the thoroughness — the even alarming thoroughness — 
with which he always threw himself into everything he had occa- 
sion to take up, was in connection with a toy theatre of which I 
was the proud possessor somewhere about the middle of the forties. 
Toy theatres with scenery and sheets of the characters only re- 
quiring painting and cutting out— one Skelt was the principal 
artist for such things — were very popular indeed in my very early 
youth, and it was the aim of every self-respecting boy to be the 
manager of one or more of them. Greater even than the pleas- 
ures of the ultimate performances and the accompanying delights 
of setting out the evil-smelling little footlights which lavished 
their oil over everything with which it was most desirable they 
should not come in contact, were the preparations — the painting 
the scenery, the painting and cutting out the characters, the 
pasting, the gumming, the thousand and one messes and snip- 
pings, and general causes of litter and untidiness, which were so 
dear to the boys of my time. Skelt, I am afraid, has long since 
vanished, and toy theatres are so seldom to be seen that I suppose 
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the taste for them has gone out too. Perhaps the boys of to-day 
know too much about the real theatre to care very much about 
the toy one, and are not so ready to make-believe as we were. But 
in my time a toy theatre was about the most popular present you 
could give a boy, and when some philanthropist presented me with 
an unusually fine specimen, a perfect Drury Lane among its 
brethren, I anticipated an endless round of delights. But the 
size of my theatre fascinated my father, and, in conjunction with 
Clarkson Stanfield, who had been distinguished as a scene painter 
before he became a member of the Royal Academy, he set to work 
to produce the first piece. This, I remember, was a spectacle 
called the " Elephant of Siam," and its production on a proper 
scale of splendor necessitated the designing and painting of sev- 
eral new scenes, which resulted in such a competition between my 
father and Stanfield that you would have thought their very 
existences depended on the mounting of this same elephant. And 
even after Stanfield had had enough of it my father was still hard 
at work, and pegged away at the landscapes and architecture of 
Siam with an amount of energy which in any other man would 
have been extraordinary, but which I soon learned to look upon 
as quite natural in him. This particular form of dramatic fever 
wore itself out after the piece was produced, I remember, and 
the theatre — much to my delight, for I had hitherto had but 
little to do with it — found its way to the nursery, where in 
process of time a too realistic performance of the miller and his 
men, comprising an injudicious expenditure of gunpowder and 
red-fire, brought about the catastrophe which finishes the career 
of most theatres, and very nearly set fire to the house as well. 

This extraordinary, eager, restless energy, which first showed 
itself to me in this small matter, was never absent from my 
father all through his life. Whatever he did he put his whole 
heart into, and did as well as ever he could. Whether it 
wa3 for work or for play, he was always in earnest. Painting the 
scenes for a toy theatre, dancing Sir Roger de Coverley at a 
children's party, gravely learning the polka from his little 
daughters for a similar entertainment, walking, riding, picnick- 
ing, amateur acting, public reading, or the every-day hard work 
of his literary life — it was all one to him. Whatever lay nearest 
to his hand at the moment had to be done thoroughly. Mr. 
Forster says of him, as early as the summer of 1839, speaking of 
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the recreations which were indulged in in the garden of the house 

at Petersham in which he was then living : 

" Bar-leaping, bowling, and quoits were among the games carried on 
with the greatest ardor ; and in sustained energy, or what is called keeping 
it up, Dickens certainly distanced every competitor. Even the lighter recre- 
ations of battledore and bagatelle were pursued with relentless activity ; 
and at such amusements as the Petersham races, in those days rather cele- 
brated, and which he visited daily while they lasted, he worked much 
harder himself than the running horses did." 

Speaking through the mouth of David Copperfield, my 

father described his own way of life with perfect accuracy when 

he said : 

" I never could have dpne what I have done without the habits of punc- 
tuality, order, and diligence, without the determination to concentrate my- 
self on one object at a time, no matter how quickly its successor should 
come upon its heels. Heaven knows I write this in no spirit of self-lauda- 
tion. My meaning simply is that whatever I have tried to do in life I have 
tried with all my heart to do well ; that whatever I have devoted myself 
to, I have devoted myself to completely; that in great aims and In small I 
have always been thoroughly in earnest. Never to put one hand to any- 
thing on which I could throw my whole self, and never to effect deprecia- 
tion of my work, whatever it was, I find now to have been my golden rules." 

In a more homely way the same truth is insisted upon by 
Mr. and Mrs. Bayham Badger in Bleak House. "It was a 
maxim of Captain Swosser's, speaking in his figurative, naval 
manner," said Mrs. Badger, " that when you make pitch hot 
you cannot make it too hot ; and that, if you only have to swab 
a plank, you should swab it as if Davy Jones were after you. It 
appears to me that this maxim is applicable to the medical as 
well as to the nautical profession." " To all professions," ob- 
served Mr. Badger. "It was admirably said by Captain Swosser, 
beautifully said." 

And so it was. But, unfortunately, there comes a time at last 
when these maxims can be carried out too thoroughly ; when never 
ceasing activity and energy of that kind really deserve Mr. Forster's 
epithet " relentless"; and when it becomes of the last importance, 
for physical as well as mental reasons, to remember that even a 
virtue carried to an unreasonable excess may become something 
very like a vice. In my father's case, as you have no doubt all 
heard, and as I shall presently show you, it would have been better 
if he had been content — or, perhaps, I should say if he had been 
able — to relax the constant strain, the incessant tension, when the 
physical and nervous strength were no longer so fit to bear them 
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as they once had been. But he never could he persuaded that 
that time had come for him, and never would admit in his later 
days that things were no longer with him as they had been of old. 
At the time of which I am now speaking the first of my 
father's numerous sojourns on the continent began, and we all 
started off one morning from Paris on our way south in that 
wonderful travelling carriage which is so graphically described in 
the Pictures from Italy; and I can remember many walks with 
my father up apparently interminable hills in the lonely French 
country districts, many queer dirty little towns the shabby sights 
of which had to be explored as if they were really quite well 
worth seeing, many cheery meals and snacks produced as by the 
conjurer's art from the innumerable pockets of the carriage, 
many wild roadside inns where in some mysterious way peculiar 
to himself my father, aided and abetted by the excellent courier 
who was in charge of the caravan, evolved order out of chaos, 
comfort out of squalor, and cheery, kindly attention out of the 
original sulky apathy. Of my father at Albaro and afterwards 
at Genoa in 1844 and 1845 I have, strange to say, but a dim rec- 
ollection, though I have many vivid reminiscences of the vine- 
yards of the " Pink Jail," as he called the house at Albaro, and 
of the fine terraced gardens of the Palazzo Peschiere in the beau- 
tiful city itself. But as he was, when free from pressure of 
work, frequently away travelling about the country, rushing 
over to London to read TJie Chimes to a party of friends in Mr. 
Forster's rooms, or what not, perhaps the circumstance is not 
so surprising after all. And of our journey homeward over the 
St. Gothard pass, all I distinctly remember is an extremely rocky 
and icy walk, from one point of the steep winding road to an- 
other, by way of a short cut. Indeed, I can see the pair of us 
now, he stalking away in the distance, I quite a small boy, strug- 
gling in vain to keep up, very tired,but extremely proud of being 
with him ; bound to go on whether I liked it or not, not only 
from the point of honor, but because there was nowhere else to 
go to, and finally very nearly collapsing when the phantom path 
we had been following was found to disappear over a half-frozen 
little torrent which had to be crossed by the insecurest possible 
arrangement of stepping stones before the road and the car- 
riage could be regained. Why, of all the beautiful moun- 
tain pictures which that journey must have presented to me, 
vol. clx. — no. 462. 34 
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I should only remember this particular one, is one of those 
strange freaks of memory which we all know so well. 

Shortly after our return home I had my first experience of my 
father as an actor, and, although I have little or no recollection 
of the play itself — it was Ben Jonson's Every Man in His 
Humour — except that I have a strong impression that I found it 
on the whole extremely dull, the humorous swagger and noble 
exaggeration of his Captain Bobadil are still quite fresh in my 
memory, and it does not require the aid of Mr. Leslie's portrait 
of him in the part, to bring the Captain very distinctly before 
my mind's eye. I shall have to recur several times before I con- 
clude to my father as an actor — both on the boards and on the 
platform — but I may say now that if ever a man seemed to have 
been born for one particular pursuit it was my father in connec- 
tion with the stage. He was, indeed, a born actor,' and no line 
of character that I ever saw him essay came amiss to him. From 
Captain Bobadil to Justice Shallow, from old-fashioned farce, 
such as Two o'clock in the Morning and Animal Magnetism, to 
the liveliest Charles Mathewsisms, and thence again to the intens- 
est Frederic Lemaitre melodrama, from the tremendous power 
of the Sikes and Nancy Reading to the absurdities of Serjeant 
Buzfuz, from the pathos of Little Dombey to the broad humors 
of Mrs. Gamp, everything seemed to come natural to him. That 
he brought to his acting the same earnestness and energy that he 
gave to everything else is of course true, but no amount of work 
could have produced the same result if the power had not been 
there, strongly, unusually strongly, developed. There was a quaint 
professional touch and yet one easy to understand about the re- 
mark which a stage carpenter once made to him during the pro- 
gress of some amateur performances at the Haymarket Theatre : 
" Ah, Mr. Dickens, it was a sad loss to the public when you took 
to writing." 

And, besides his powers as an actor, he had a positive genius 
for stage management. " Greatly as his acting contributed to 
the success of the night, this was nothing to the service he had 
rendered as manager," says Mr. Forster, speaking of the Every 
Man in His Humour performance, and we were all to have more 
practical experience of it by and by when we came to those 
famous Tavistock House theatricals. 

The celebrated amateur dramatic performances at Tavi- 
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stock House, which, in their full development with the 
Frozen Deep, were, I have no hesitation in saying, the 
most extraordinarily artistic and successful things of their 
kind ever known, had very modest and unassuming begin- 
nings. We always had a large children's party on or about 
the 6th of January, and in the years 1852 and 1853 I and a school- 
fellow of mine, since widely known as an accomplished man of 
letters, a brilliant lecturer, and an eloquent preacher — the Eev. 
Canon Ainger — got up two little plays, the one a burlesque of 
Guy Fawkes, by Albert Smith, and the other a burlesque on 
William Tell, by one of the Broughs, and disported ourselves 
therein to our heart's content, albeit in a scratch sort of manner, 
and with no special assistance from the authorities. In the fol- 
lowing year, however, my father took the matter in hand and got 
up a revised and expurgated version of Fielding's Tom Thumb, 
in which parts were found for almost all his children and a 
number of their young friends besides, and which was presented 
with all needful accessories in the way of costumes, theatrical 
hairdressing, properties, and all the rest of it. This performance 
was so successful that a still more ambitious flight was essayed 
in the shape of Planche's Fortunio next year, with equally 
satisfactory results. 

In both these performances my father took part on the stage, 
besides, as it seems to me, doing everybody's work, and more, in 
the course of preparation and rehearsal. He revised and adapted 
the plays, selected and arranged the music, chose and altered the 
costumes, wrote the new incidental songs, invented all the stage 
business, taught everybody his or her part, and was, in fact, 
everywhere and everything at once. The parts that he himself 
played were but small ones — the Ghost of Gaffer Thumb (with a 
song) in the first piece, and Baron Dunover, the impecunious 
father of the three heroines, in Fortunio ; but in the latter 
piece he also appeared as the Expectant Cousin of the Nobility 
in General and, with a fixed and propitiatory smile on his face 
which I shall never forget — the very type of the smile of the 
sycophant and toady — constantly pervaded the stage, whence he 
was better able, than from. the wing, to direct the performance. 

In the Tom Thumb playbill he described himself as the 
modern Garrick, while Mark Lemon — affectionately known to 
all of us children as Uncle Mark — played Glumdalca, the beauti- 
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ful Queen of the Giants, and figured in the bill as the Infant 
Phenomenon in humorous allusion to his somewhat Fallstaffian 
proportions. The Tom Thumb playbill was, after all, a sim- 
ple affair enough, but in drawing up the bill of fare for Fortunio 
my father gave himself up to the joke of the thing altogether, 
and produced a wild document indeed. A number of start- 
ling headlines announced the reengagement of " that Irresistible 
comedian Mr. Ainger" ; the reappearance of Mr. H., "who cre- 
ated so Powerful an Impression last year " — Mr. H. was my brother, 
Henry Fielding, now Queen's Counsel, who was then six years 
old ; the return of Mr. Charles Dickens, Jr., from his German 
engagements ; the engagement of Miss Kate, my sister, now 
Mrs. Kate Perugini, the artist, "who declined the munificent offers 
of the management last season" ; the engagements of Mr. Passe, 
Mr. Mudperiod, Mr. Measley Servile, and Mr. Wilkini Collini. 
Mr. Passe was my father, as Baron Dunover, and under the name 
of Measley Servile he played the expectant cousin; Mr. Mud- 
period was Mark Lemon as the Dragon, and you will have no 
difficulty in recognizing in the gentlemen with the Italian name 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, who played one of Fortunio's seven gifted 
servants. Finally came the "first appearance on any stage of 
Mr. Plornishmaroontigoonter, who has been kept out of bed at a 
vast expense." This performer, whose name — one of the absurd 
nicknames which my father invented for all of us in turn — was 
almost as long as himself, was my youngest brother, aged about 
two. The plays were capital fun — it is something to be able to 
look back to a time when one enjoyed anything so much — and 
equally good were the dances and suppers afterwards. 

Sir Koger de Coverley — does anybody ever dance Sir Roger de 
Coverley now ? I wonder — was always a great institution in our 
house ; we knew all about Scotch Reels and Country Dances — 
" hands half round and back again the other way, down the 
middle and up again, round and round in various stages of af- 
fectionate grouping, old top couple always turning up in the wrong 
place, new top couple starting off as soon as they got there, all 
top couples at last and not a bottom one to help them " as 
Mr. Fezziwig very well knew — and with my father to lead the 
revels and to dance, himself, as if the world contained no other 
duty or pleasure, those Twelfth Night parties were, indeed, 
things to be remembered. 
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Of course it was clear that something more important must 
come of all this, and that something came very soon, only six 
months afterwards, in fact, in the shape of Wilkie Collins'a 
powerful and ingenious drama, The Lighthouse, in which my 
father, for the first time, I think, displayed that extraordinary 
melodramatic intensity and force with which his readings were 
afterwards to make the public so familiar. The earlier plays had 
had practically no assistance in the way of scenery, but now the 
services of no less an accomplished painter than Clarkson Stan- 
field were requisitioned, and, besides devising a very ingenious 
arrangement of the interior of the Eddystone Lighthouse, in 
which the action of the play took place, he painted a most strik- 
ing seascape of the lighthouse itself in heavy weather to serve as 
an act-drop. The principal parts were played by my father, this 
time under the name of Mr. Crummies — the theatre was described 
in the bills, by the by, as the smallest theatre in the world, as, 
no doubt, it was — Wilkie Collins, Mark Lemon, my eldest sister, 
and my aunt, Miss Hogarth, while minor characters brought in 
Augustus Egg, myself, Ainger, and some others. 

There was a prologue, written and spoken by my father, which 

ran as follows : 

" A story of those rooks where doomed ships come 
To cast their wrecks upon the steps of home, 
Where solitary men the long year through — 
The wind their music and the brine their view — 
Warn mariners to shun the beacon light ; 
A story of those rocks is here to-night. 
Eddystone Lighthouse, in its ancient form, 
Ere he who built it wished for the great storm 
That shivered it to nothing, once again' 
Behold out-gleaming on the angry main 1 
Within it are three men ; to these repair 
In our frail bark of fancy, swift as air ! 
They are but shadows, as the rower grim 
Took none but shadows in his boat with him. 
So be ye shades, and, for a little space, 
The real world a dream without a trace. 
Return is easy. It will have ye back 
Too soon to the old dusty beaten track ; 
For but one hour forget it. Billows rise, 
Blow winds, fall rain, be black ye midnight skies 1 
And you who watch the light, Arise 1 Arise 1 " 

At the cue, " Eddystone Lighthouse," the green curtain was 
raised, and displayed, to the unbounded astonishment of the au- 
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dience, Stanfield's picture ; and the words, "billows rise," were 
my signal — I was in charge of the storm — to let loose the ele- 
ments. We had all the correct theatrical weather ont in the hall : 
the sort of silk grindstone for the wind — Marcus Stone, now 
R. A., turned the wind, if I remember rightly — the long box of 
rain, the flash for the lightning, the sheet of iron for the rattle 
of the thunder, besides half a dozen cannon balls to roll about on 
the floor to simulate the shaking of the lighthouse as it was struck 
by the waves. It was nervous work, this riding on the whirlwind 
and directing the storm. It had to be done all through the first 
act, exactly at the word, of course, and only for a rigidly defined 
time, and I conld always tell by the very look of my father's 
shoulders at rehearsal, as he sat on the stage with his back to me, 
that he was ready for the smallest mistake, and that if I didn't 
wave that flag at exactly the right moment, or if the component 
parts of my storm were at all backward in attending to their 
business, there would promptly come that fatal cry of "stop !" 
which pulled everything up short and heralded a wigging for 
somebody. The window of the lighthouse room had to be opened, 
with great difficulty in the teeth of the gale, two or three times 
in the course of the act, and then my storm and I all went raving 
mad together, while Stanfleld — I can see now his jolly red 
sailor face beaming with excitement and delight — crouching 
against the scene near the aperture, threw salt on the stage to 
represent (I am afraid rather indifferently, though he thought it 
all right) the flying spray. Three times we played The Light- 
house, and each time with quite astounding success. 

It is curious to note, as showing how carefully the piece had been 
written and arranged for the peculiar circumstances under which 
it had to be played, that when it was tried at the Olympic Thea- 
tre, even with so great an actor as Frederick Robson in my 
father's part, it produced little or no effect. 

The following Christmas was passed in Paris, and, as far as 
amateur theatricals were concerned, was necessarily blank, but on 
the sixth of January, 1857, the Tavistock House theatricals reached 
their climax in the production of "VVilkie Collins's Frozen Deep. 
This was a very ambitious effort indeed, as far beyond The Light- 
house as The Lighthouse was in advance of Guy Fawhes and 
William Tell ; and looking back upon it all, and recalling the 
little stage on which it all had to be done, the extraordinary 
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perfection to which infinite ingenuity and endless pains brought 
it is a marvel to me to this day. 

The schoolroom at Tavistock House was a good sized room — • 
nothing more — with a fairly large bay window, which did not, 
however, occupy the whole of one side. The Lighthouse being 
only in one scene, was played opposite this bay in which the audi- 
ence were seated, but for the Frozen Deep, which was arranged 
in three acts, the bay had to be used for the stage, and had, fur- 
thermore, to be supplemented by a great wooden construction 
erected outside the windows. This arrangement — the windows, of 
course, being taken out — was utilized in the most artful manner by 
the scene-painters, as well as by the author, who in the construction 
of his play kept the necessities and disqualifications of the pecul- 
iarly shaped little stage carefully in view, and quite surprising 
scenic and dramatic effects were the result. The cast of characters 
being comparatively large, and a number of supernumeraries hav- 
ing to be on the stage in the scene of the hut in the Arctic re- 
gions in the second act, with a good deal of stage business to get 
through too, a prodigious amount of rehearsal was imperatively 
necessary. I think we pegged away at the Frozen, Deep for 
quite three months, three and sometimes four times a week ; in- 
deed, for those who were engaged in the farces as well as the play, 
life, when it came to December, seemed to be one long rehearsal. 
But if we had to work hard we had plenty of fun, and the enjoy- 
ment of the rehearsal-night suppers would have made amends for 
even harder work than we had. You will form some idea of the 
number of people who were continually in the house — company, 
carpenters, scene-painters' assistants, and the rest — and of the 
unceasing hospitality of the manager, when I tell you that the 
butcher called in person on my mother one day, to point out that 
he was supplying such an abnormal quantity of joints that he 
thought it his duty to mention it to her in order to be sure that 
there was no mistake. As to what sort of condition the house 
was for living in, all this time, some extracts from my father's let- 
ters, describing the state of things, will give you a pretty good 
notion. He wrote to Mr. Forster : 

" You will be surprised by the look of the place. It is no more like the 
schoolroom than it is like the sign of the Salutation Inn at Ambleside, in. 
"Westmoreland. The sounds in the house remind me, as to the piesenfc 
time, of Chatham dockyard— as to a remote epoch, of the building of Noah>. 
Ark. Joiners are never out of the house, and the carpenters appear to be 
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unsettled (or settled) for life. . . . AH day long a laborer beats size over tbe 
Are in a great crucible. We eat it, drink it, breatbe it, and smell it. Seventy 
paint-pots (which came in a van) adorn the stage ; and thereon may be 
beheld Stanny and three Dansons, all painting at once. Meanwhile Telbin, 
in a secluded bower in Brewer Street, Golden Square, plies his part of the 
little undertaking." 

Of his own particular occupation at this time he wrote to 
Macready : 

"You may faintly imagine, my venerable friend, the occupation of 
these also gray hairs, between Golden Marys, Little Dorrits, and Household 
Wordses, four stage carpenters entirely boarding on the premises, a carpen- 
ter's shop erected in the back garden, size always boiling over on all the 
lower fires, Stanfield perpetually elevated on planks and splashing himself 
from head to foot ; Telbin requiring impossibilities of smart gasmen, and a 
legion of prowling nondescripts forever slinking in and out. Calm amidst 
the wreck, your aged friend glides away on the Dorrit stream, forgetting 
the uproar for a stretch of hours, refreshes himself with a ten or twelve 
miles walk, pitches head foremost into foaming rehearsals, placidly 
emerges for editorial purposes, smokes over buckets of distemper with 
Mr. Stanfield aforesaid, again calmly floats upon the Dorrit waters." 

It was a good deal of work for one man to get through. 

The outcome of the seventy paint-pots, the size, and the dis- 
temper was that Mr. Telbin, with the assistance of Messrs. Danson, 
painted a charming drawing-room scene with a beautiful sunset 
effect for the first act ; while Stanfield, " Stanny ' for short, ar- 
ranged for the second act the hut in the Arctic regions, with a 
fine view of the icefield on a back cloth out on the scaffolding in 
the garden, and for the third a cave on the coast of Newfound- 
land, where all the characters met by a rather remarkable series 
of coincidences, with another admirable back cloth showing the 
sea and a man-of-war at anchor. The prologue was again written 
by my father, and delivered by Mr. Forster, who used to prowl 
about the stage with baleful looks when the time for beginning 
drew near, and mouthed his " hollow aes and oes " quite in the 
most approved Macready fashion. 

In some respects my father's performance in this piece even 
surpassed that in The Lighthouse ; and in one particular scene I 
remember his realism was positively alarming — not to say painful. 
In his demented condition in the last act he had to rush off the 
stage, and I and three or four others had to try and stop him. 
He gave us fair notice early in the rehearsals that he meant fight- 
ing in earnest in that particular scene, and we very soon found 
out that the warning was not an idle one. He went at it after a 
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while with such a will that we really did have to fight, like prize- 
fighters, and as for me, being the leader of the attacking party 
and bearing the first brunt of the fray, I was tossed in all direc- 
tions and had been black-and-blue two or three times before the 
first night of the performance arrived. 

The 6th of January, 1857, as I have said, saw the production 
of the play, and it was at the subsequent supper of the perform- 
ers and some of the guests that Lord Campbell declared that he 
would rather have written Pickwick than be Lord Chief Justice 
of England and a Peer of Parliament. 

Two or three times more we played the Frozen Deep at home 
to audiences of ninety or so, who were got into the theatre some- 
how, and then the stage was dismantled, never to be restored. 
Afterwards we played the piece for the Jerrold fund — now at the 
Gallery of Illustration, now at the Free Trade Hall in Man- 
chester, where our little fit-up looked not much bigger than a 
Punch and Judy show, but where the play went quite as well as it 
had ever done in the Tavistock House schoolroom. Also we had the 
honor of giving a private performance at the Gallery of Illustra- 
tion before Her Majesty the Queen and the Prince Consort, and 
I can well recall the excitement which was caused among the 
younger members of the company by the presence of the Princess 
Royal and the Crown Prince of Prussia, then just engaged to be 
married. Of the difficulty that stood in the way of my father's 
paying his respects to Her Majesty that night in response to her 
expressed desire, he wrote : 

" My gracious sovereign was so pleased that she sent round begging me 
to go and see her, and accept her thanks. I replied that I was in my farce 
dress, and must beg to be excused. Whereupon she sent again, saying that 
the dress ' could not be so ridiculous as that,' and repeating the request. I 
sent my duty in reply, but again hoped Her Majesty would have the kind- 
ness to excuse my presenting myself in a costume and appearance that were 
not my own,." 

This excuse commended itself to Her Majesty's invariable tact 

and consideration, and my father carried his point, and it was 

thirteen years before the Queen had an opportunity of thanking 

him personally for the evening's entertainment. 

Chas. Dickens. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 



